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Japan, determined on the commercial and political
domination of China, could never acquiesce in a policy
intended to make China self-supporting, self-sufficient
and strong. Whilst under Komura's tactful management
an idea of complete approval was conveyed to Washington,
every wire was pulled at Peking in conjunction with the
Kufopcan Powers, all of whom were equally shocked at
the idea of a free and independent China, to strangle the
intense Chinese enthusiasm for America to which Mr.
Taft's words had given birth.1

How successful Komura was in the creation of a favour-
able atmosphere at Washington, and how extraordinarily
misinformed the American Ambassador at Tokio, Mr.
O'Brien, was, may be judged from Mr. Knox's proposal to
neutralize the Manchurian railways, which he put forward
in December 1909 and in January 1910. No single
incident has done more to irritate Japanese feeling against
America than this proposal. That the fiasco in which it
ended was due to a trap laid by Komura and the militarists,
I have not the slightest doubt. The impression was
carefully cultivated in America that Japan in her eagerness
to maintain friendship with the States would make almost
any sacrifices in China to prove the genuineness of her
intentions. This impression was created through diplo-
matic and press channels. Mr. Knox was encouraged to
make his proposals, and they were curtly rejected. I
am not revealing secrets in saying that Notes were
exchanged between Russia and Japan in November 1909
providing for joint action if and when the definite American
proposals should be made. Whilst Russia and Japan
refused the proposition, the attitude taken up by Russia
was infinitely better than that of Japan. Russia rejected
the proposal purely on definite political and economic
grounds, and saw in it no expression of unfriendliness
on the part of America to herself. Japan, on the other
hand, whilst Komura's refusal was essentially diplomatic
and reasoned, let herself go in a tirade of wrath against

1 For some account of these intrigues see Millard's Par Eastern Question
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